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A History of Sea Power. By William Oliver Stevens and Allan Westeott. 
New York: George H. Doran and Company, 1920, pp. xi-f-458. 

This is a comparatively brief and concise work upon the influence of 
sea power from the earliest days until the present time. It serves a need 
as a text book upon the subject for the Naval Academy as well as pre- 
senting to the general reader and to the student of naval history a most 
excellent and consecutive work upon the subject. 

Although a reference and discussion of the Maritime Codes of the 
Mediterranean and North Seas would be of interest to a reader upon the 
subject, it is not strictly germane to the purpose of the book except as 
regulators of the sea strength which is an element in the development of 
the sea power of the nations of the world. In fact the authors touch but 
lightly upon the regulation of the sea power by maritime or international 
law in peace time and war. 

As to the partition of the high seas made by the Pope of Rome di- 
rectly after the return of Columbus, it does make mention as an event 
allied both to naval history and to the freedom of the seas by an assump- 
tion of territorial jurisdiction which even there was recognized as un- 
justifiable. In reference to this the authors say: 

A Papal bull of May 4, 1493 conferred upon Spain title to all lands discovered 
or yet to be discovered in the Western Ocean. Another on the day following divided 
the claims of Spain and Portugal by a line running North and South "100 leagues 
west of the Azores and the Cape Verde Islands" (an obscure statement in view of 
the fact that the Cape Verdes lie considerably to the westward of the other group) and 
granted to Spain a monopoly of commerce in the waters west and south (again an 
obscure phrase) of this line, so that no other nation could trade without license from 
the power in control. This was the extraordinary Papal decree dividing the waters 
of the world. Small wonder that the French King, Francis I, remarked that he re- 
fused to recognize the title of the claimants till they could produce the will of Father 
Adam, making them universal heirs; or that Elizabeth, when a century later England 
became interested in world trade, disputed a division contrary not only to common 
sense and treaties but to "the law of nations." 

An interesting reference is made to the Sea Beggars of Holland and 
the North acting under letters of marque first issued by Louis of Nassau, 
brother of William of Orange. It was no uncommon practice for them 
to go over the rail of a merchant ship with pick and axe and kill every 
Spaniard on board. In 1569, William of Orange, however, appointed 
Seigneur de Lambres as admiral of this fleet and issued strict instruc- 
tions to him to secure better order, avoid attacks on vessels of friendly 
and neutral states, enforce the articles of war, and carry a preacher on 
each ship. 

During the Napoleonic War in December, 1800, the convention form- 
ing the Armed Neutrality of 1800 came into being, composed of Russia, 
Prussia, Sweden and Denmark, who pledged themselves to resist infringe- 
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ments of neutral rights, whether by extension of contraband lists, seizure 
of enemy goods under neutral flags, search of vessels declared innocent by 
their naval convoy, and by other methods not unfamiliar in our own times. 

In 1807, as a consequence of the Treaty of Tilsit, France was at liberty 
to take possession of the Danish fleet, then of considerable size, and use it 
against England. As a result and as a matter of self preservation, the 
attack upon the fleet and batteries of Copenhagen followed, the descrip- 
tion of this engagement by the English fleet under Hyde Parker, of which 
fleet Nelson was the soul, being given fully. As to the international law 
of the matter, Dr. Stowell in his recent work upon Intervention, tersely 
and wisely says in his belief "that any intelligent government would dis- 
regard the neutrality of a power too weak to prevent itself from becoming 
an involuntary instrument for the carrying out of the enemy's designs." 

There are interesting references to the large re-export trade of the 
United States from the West Indies, only exceeded in 1915, to the revival of 
the doctrine of continuous voyages in the civil war and world war and a 
chapter on the commerce warfare of the world war, which brings the book 
up to date both in time and maritime warfare. The book is well and ac- 
curately written and of great interest to students in naval warfare and 
naval history. 

Charles H. Stockton. 



